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Theatres, 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr. E. T. Smith, the proprietor of this 
theatre, took his annual benefit on Saturday 
night. The house was densely filled with 
an assemblage that, both by numbers and by 
the heartiness of their acclamations, sought to 
show the interest they took in the prosperity of 
the undertaking ; and the faith which Mr. E. 
T. Smith has kept with his company 
as well as with the public fully jus- 
tified the demonstration that was made on 
the oceasion, “ Don Giovanni” was pro- 
duced with a regard for details, and with an 
evident care in every department, that could 
searcely have been exceeded had a long run 
been intended. Madame Viardot Garcia, 
who to appear on this occasion postponed her 
departure for the Continent, was the Donna 
Anna of the evening, and it is needless to add 
how perfectly it was sung and acted. Madame 
Sedlatzek strengthened the cast as Elvira, 
and Madame Persiani represented Zerlina, so 
that these three prominent parts were most 
admirably embodied. Signor Badiali was a 
dashing Don Giovanni, Signor Rovere an 
exceedingly droll Leporello, Signor Naudin 
an effective Ottavio, and Signor Manfredi a 
sufficiently sonorous Commendatore, whilst 
Signor Kinni was an animated Masetto. At 
the conclusion of the opera, Mr. E. T. 
Smith, amidst a terrific burst of acclamations 
from all parts of the house, which showed the 
heads as well as the hands of the acclaiming 





auditory were employed in its utterance, then 
came forward, in obedience to an enthusiastic 
call, and addressed the audience in these 
words :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Permit me to thank you 
for your kind reception, and for your presence here 
this evening. I will only detain you by saying 
a few words. In engaging the artistes who have 
appeared before you in Italian Opera, I sincerely 
trust I have given you satisfaction, and furnished 
amusement to the working classes of the com- 
munity. I hope they appreciate the exertions of 
one who does all in his power to place before 
them, at people’s prices, musical performances of 
a high character. I have produced in this theatre 
thirteen operas in ten weeks ; and though I have 
not been able to present to you a band and chorus 
as complete as I could wish, owing to their en- 
gagements elsewhere, I hope you believe with me 
they have also done their best, I need hardly say 
the production of so many operas has occupied 
the time of all to whom I am equally indebted, 
particularly to my friend Mr. Edward Stirling, the 
stage manager, who has scarcely left the theatre 
day or night. My worthy, good little friend, 
“Bucky,” at the Haymarket, the other evening, 
alluded to the solvency of three London managers 
—himself and those of the Adelphi and Olympic— 
and expressed his astonishment and doubt whether 
London could support three Italian operas. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I do not know why you should 
not enjoy an opera at a low figure, if it will answer 
my purpose; or why I should not ask you to 
come, if, for one shilling, you can hear the same 
artistes which elsewhere cost a guinea. I feel 
greatly indebted to the press for the position in 
which they have placed me by their remarks ; but 
there are one or two remarks which have been 
made, which, in passing, I may notice. One kind 
critic said Signor Naudin’s voice was used 
up ; another, that Badiali could not now sing, and 
that Fumagalli’s voice was gone she 
being exactly twenty-four years olf \ ‘Teer 
ing to you the operatic performances I have one, 
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I have not had a subscription list headed by Lord 
Tom Noddy—(loud laughter)—but you have a 
subscription list, supported by yourselves, and 
eapable of sustaining one who has worked for 
what he has obtained. I shall always, ladies 
and gentlemen, feel indebted to the middle classes, 
who have flocked to this great theatre to hear 
strains which not only improve the mind, but in- 
spire the soul with feeling and good taste. (Ap- 
plause.) Having had sufficient Italian music, 
on the 13th of September, ladies and gentlemen, 
you will have your own countrymen here, the 
Harrison and Pyne Company. (Much applause.) 
They will also appear at Christmas, in conjunction 
with the new pantomime, and will present you 
with a new English opera of high character. After 
that, from the patronage I have already received, 
and promises made by influential persons, you 
shall again have Italian opera, of a high class, 
at Is. and Is. 6d., equal to what you must pay a 
guinea to hear elsewhere. Rest assured, anything 
suggested to me by my kind friends here I will 
endeavour to give effect to and carry out ; feeling 
deeply indebted to every one for their kind pa- 
tronage, which it will be my aim and study to de- 
serve. 


When behind the scenes, an equally gra- 
tifying demonstration took place, the ma- 
nager receiving from the hands of Mr. Ed- 
ward Stirling, on behalf of the operatic 
members of the establishment, a handsome 
and costly testimonial, in the form of a 
massive silver inkstand. Mr. Stirling said— 


My dear Mr. Smith—We have all long known | 
you, and deeply respected you: it is now six years | 
since our connection here commenced, and glad I | 
am at being commissioned by the present com- | 


pany to present you with this small testimonial 
of respect and good feeling. You must not esti- 
mate it by its intrinsic value, but accept it as a 
mark of you own worth, for we all feel you are 
worthy of all the success you meet with as a 
man and as a manager. We therefore request 
your acceptance of this small token of regard. 
We were puzzled to know in what shape to pre- 
sent to you, but, knowing the frequency and speed 
with which you write both cheques and orders, 
we thought its present shape would be one most 


likely to bring us constantly before your remem- | 


brance. 


Mr. Smith returned his thanks for the 
kindness which prompted the gift, stating he 
hoped he had always done his duty to his 
company, and hoped before long they would 
all meet again under similar pleasant cir- 
cumstances, 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


This theatre has been well attended during 
the week, and Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams 
have much reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the patronage they have met with by 
the Islingtonians, 


A disturbance took place in the theatre, 
on Wednesday evening, arising out of the 
following circumstances :—It appears that an 
announcement had been made in the bills of 
the day that only two acts of the drama of 
‘“ Treland as it Was,” with which the enter- 
tainments were to conclude, were to be 
| represented. In some of the earlier published 
bills this curtailment was not mentioned, and 
when the curtain dropped at the end of the 
second act the audience—or at least a portion 
of the pit and gallery audience—became 
vociferous to have the play played out. Mr. 
Gallott, the assistant stage-manager, then 
came forward, and vainly endeavoured to 
explain the matter. Mr. Barney Williams 
then made his appearance before the curtain, 
but, finding the audience determined to have 
their right, and no abatement, requested five 
| minutes to make arrangements for finishing 
the piece. At the end of that time, he came 
forward, and informed the house that some of 
the actors engaged in the performance 
| having left the theatre, it was im ossible to 
‘finish the piece, but that all who wished 
| might have checks, on passing out, to admit 
| them on the following night. The “ many- 
‘headed monster,” appeased by this liberal 
| offer, departed in perfect good humour. 





BASS’S ROOMS, VAUXHALL-ROAD. 
The first performance of the Allen 
| Dramatic Club took place on the 14th of 
_ July atthe above rooms. The pieces selected 
'were “The Rent Day” of the late lamented 
| Douglas Jerrold, followed by the farce of 
| Teddy Roe,” and concluding with a nautical 
, drama, entitled “The Charming Polly.” 
| Master Heywood was played at a short 
| notice by Mr, Kemble, who was rather prosy 
| at times, and wanting stage business ; but 
that is excusable, he having had no rehearsals. 
Mr. Hegan played Silver Jack in a masterly 
manner; Mr. Fox, as Toby, received a 
well-merited share of applause, as did also 
Mr. Weldman as Bullfrog. Mr. Hunt, as 
Hyssop, made the part of more than usual 
importance. Miss Montague played Rachel 
in a manner marked by earnestness and 
dramatic ability, perfectly realizing the fond 
loving wife and parent. Miss Mays, as Polly 
Briggs, cannot be too highly commended, 
she playing with all her usual vivaci y 
and laughing humour. Mr. Weldman, in the 
farce of “ Teddy Roe,” kept the audience 
in convulsions for the space of an hour ; he 





is a clever low comedian, and steadily 
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improves. Miss Rose Garland played the 
bewitching little Sally to perfection, and Miss 
Williams made her first appearance as Julia, 
and was well acquitted. “The Charming 
Polly” concluded the entertainment, Mr. 
Allen playing the “Jack Tar” with his 
usual ability, Mr. Bruce played Reuben 
in a praiseworthy manner : he is a gentleman 
and a scholar. Miss Montague never appeared 
to better advantage than she did as Amy. 
The management was perfect in every respect, 
and the endeavours of both the dresser and 
perrequier gave universal satisfaction. 





Anuerican Thentriculs. 


NIBLO’S. 

On June 21st this theatre was crowded with 
a highly enthusiastic audience, to witness the 
representation of Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry 
VIIL,” with Miss Cushman as Queen 
Katharine, Mr. E. L. Davenport as the 
Cardinal, and Mr. John Gilbert as the King. 
The New York Tribune characterizes Miss 
Cushman’s performance of the injured Queen 
as not “a great performance, though elabo- 
rated with a great deal of study.” Mr. 
Davenport’s Cardinal and Mr. John Gilbert’s 
King Henry were performances of the highest 
merit. Miss Cushman has since appeared as 
Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Mary Delvin, 
and the Mercutio of Mr. Davenport. 


WALLACK’S. 

The season has closed here. The French 
Company appeared on Wednesday, June 
23rd, in a play called “ Dalila.” It was a 
very drawlish affair; but Mdlle. Pitrou was 
exceedingly successful. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Pacini’s “ Saffo” has been produced here. 
Madame Gazzazniga is particularly successful. 
Hier fine dramatic powers are hit off nicely 
in the opera. Miss Phillips was the Caimene, 
Gassier the Alcandro, and Brignoli the Phaon. 





Mr. Barnom has given up the project of 
taking the operatic company of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre to New York for the present. It 
appears Mr. Barnum wanted deposits in the 
shape of subscriptions beforehand, which 
which has not gone down with the New 
Yorkers, owing, perhaps, to the late convul- 
sion in their monetary market ; so Mr. 
Lumley’s company will not be transplanted 
this season at least. 








Theatrical Gossip 


Mr. Macreapy has been giving a Shakespearian 
Reading at the Nisi Prius Court of the Shire Hall, 
Dorchester, for the benefit of the British Schools. 


Mr. Cuarztes Dickens commences his tour of 
provincial readings, in the first week of August, at 
Exeter and Plymouth. 

Mr. anp Mrs. BARNEY WILLIAMs.—The popu- 
lar Irish Boy and Yankee Gal have entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Webster, by which they are to 
appear at the new Adelphi Theatre, on its re-opening, 
next October. 

Mrs. CuarLes Younc.—This talented artiste is 
engaged to return to Sadler’s Wells, on the re-open- 
ing of that theatre at the end of September. It was 
on these boards that Mrs. Young first appeared, and 
achieved a decided success in this country. 


DEATH UPON THE STAGE.—Whilst one of the 
dancers at the Theatre du Chateau des Fleurs was 
engaged in the ballet in the Aragonaise, she suddenly 
fell to the ground. Upon procuring medical assist- 
ance, it was found that death must have been in- 
stantaneous—it was supposed from the rupture of an 
aneurism. 

Deatu or Mr. Hutse.—It is with the sincerest 
regret that we have to record here the death of an 
old adherent of Ducrow, Mr. Robert Hulse. Latterly 
he had been with Pablo Fanque, upon whose busi- 
ness he had gone to Burslem, where it is supposed he 
got severe cold, and, returning to Manchester, he died. 
We regret to say he has left a widow totally unpro- 
vided for. 


At the last monthly meeting of the Ravel General 
Theatrical Fund, Mr. Cullenford, the highly-respected 
Secretary of this Institution, announced that three 
members of the profession had been admitted— Mrs, 
Bassano, Mr. Arthur Stirling, and Mr. Frederick 
Villiers. A lady also (who has for some considerable 
time been a great sufferer) was placed upon the list 
with the most ready and willing spirit. 

Hicusury Barn.—These truly beautiful gardens 
have been crowded every evening during the week. 


| The covered gallery, or promenade, adjoining the 


platform, is admirably contrived to afford shelter to 
the company in the event of a sudden shower; while 
the spacious ball-room affords ample accommoda- 
tion for the lovers of dancing. n fine weather, 
nothing can be more delicious than these gardens, or 
more exhilirating than the dance music of Mr. 
Grattan Cooke’s capital band. 


Laying THE First Stone or THE New 
ApELPHI.—The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of the new Adelphi took place on Thursday, shortly 
after two o’clock, by Mr. Benjamin Webster, the 
lessee and projector of the new theatre, in the pre- 
sence of a number of friends and interested specta- 
tore. It was intended that the stone should have 
been laid at one o’clock, but a delay occurred, in 
consequence of the difficulty of placing it beneath 
the wall that still remains entire, and the progress of 
operations was eagerly watched, not only by the 
assembled party, but also by a number of persons 
who occupied the windows of the narrow streets adjoin- 
ing. At last the stone was duly adjusted, according 
to the prescribed forms of masonry, and success to 
the new theatre was drunk in bumpers of champagne 
by all the spectators, with enthusiastic shouts and 
waving of hats. Mr. Webster returned thanks from 
the bottom of the hollow to which his avocation had 
brought him, after which the party separated. 
Beneath the stone was placed a box and a bottle con- 
taining coins, and a playbill of the last performance 
at the old theatre. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Bass.—The advertisements are run out. 

Stuart.—The advertisements will be 1s. 6d. weekly. 

Exratum.—For “Temple of Patriarchus,” page 217, 
read “ Temple of Patarcus.” 

B. W. W.—Has been received, and shall appear in 
our next. 

H. H.— We think we have said sufficient about Mr. C. 
Matthews’s strange conduct. 

Speike.—The Opera entitled the “ Crown Jewels” is 
by Auber. 

An Actor.—The once celebrated Mrs. Bland, the 
vocalist, died January, 1838. 
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ON THE TRAGEDY OF MACBETH. 


It is a difficult task to select from works 
of genius any one creation which is entitled 
to a pre-eminence in beauty. We may be 
charmed by a happy achievement in art or 
literature, but on close investigation we find 
it perhaps deficient in some all-redeeming 
beauty observable in another. 

There have been few, very few geniuses, 
to whom have been granted the glorious 
faculty of combination ; among these gifted 
few stands our country’s pride—the immortal 
Shakespeare. 

The brilliant array of authors who were 
contemporaries of our dramatic luminary was 
a constellation worthy of such a centre. 
Each shone with the light of his own pecu- 
liar imagination, ‘‘as one star differeth from 
another star in glory ;” but it was reserved 
for Shakespeare to blend the various hues 
into one splendid radiance. 

Ben Jonson was conspicuous for origi- 
nality of thought, perfect construction, and 
exquisite delicacy of detail ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher revelled in sparkling wit and ele- 
gant metaphor ; Ford excelled in the deli- 
neation of love ; and there was not one 
among them but who touched some note 
of dormant harmony in the human soul. 
Shakespeare was the bard who roused all 
its music, and beneath whose master hand 
the instrument gave forth strains which will 


find an echo in men’s hearts till time shall be 
no more. 


In deciding the question, ‘‘ Which is the 
best tragedy ever written?” there is 
little ground to go over, and I should unhe- 
| sitatingly answer, “ Macbeth.” Hamlet, with 
his fine reasoning and madness ; Timon of 
| Athens, with the ever wise, ever witty Ape- 
mantus ; even Othello, with his fearful shades 
of passion, are all, in my humble opinion, 
surpassed by “ Macbeth.” To appreciate 
the beauty of “ Macbeth,” the reader must 
bear in mind the Aristotelian definition of 
“tragedy.” ‘ Deep crime,” says Aristotle, 
“is the legitimate subject of tragedy.” 

Deep crime! Can there be a gloomier his- 
tory than that contained in the piece before 
us ?—in which crime is heaped on crime, on 
horror’s head horrors accumulate, till the 
fearful picture is completed by the death of 
the criminals themselves. 

The play opens fair. The two generals 
have crushed the invading foe, and are re- 
turning at the head of their victorious troops 
to receive the honours which are their due. 
Macbeth is presented to us as a brave but 
irresolute man, equally prone to good or 
evil, and awaiting only that impetus which 
circumstances may apply to decide his future 
conduct. 

The witches at length give a form to an 
ambition which has long lurked within him, 
yet prophesy a result to which in the single- 
ness of his heart he cannot clearly see his 
way. But there is one who, with frigid 
heart and iron will, quickly solves his doubts, 
guides his wavering thoughts, and prompts 
him to a deed so wicked, so foul, that it em- 
bodies three crimes in one. He murders his 
sovereign, he violates the then sacred right 
of hospitality, and he is guilty of the base- 
ness of ingratitude to a king who has de- 
lighted to honour him. 

Oh! that terrible woman. The same 
hand which drew the gentle Rosalind has 
here given us a portraiture so appalling in its 
Gorgon hideousness, that we would willingly 
believe it to be a creature of the poet’s fancy 
—a being existing only in his prolific imagi- 
nation. But, no ; for amidst that repulsive- 
ness there is a touch of that nature which 
makes the whole world kin, The same 
woman who says— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“T have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have pluck’d my nipple from its boneless gums, 
And dashed the brains out, ; ' 
Had but I so sworn as you have done in this.” 


The very woman who uttered these awful 
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words tells us that she herself would have | 


killed the King— 
“ Had he not resembled my father as he slept.” 


The death of Lady Macbeth does not 
take place in sight of the audience. It would 
no doubt have been a most thrilling master- 
piece, but it has been very wisely withdrawn. 
The interest of the plot would have been 
overburdened by such a catastrophe; besides 
which, the parting moments of such a woman 
must have been, in the hands of Shakespeare, 
too awful to contemplate, Consequently we 
do not see her after the banquetting and night- 
walking scenes, both of which are drawn 
with inimitable dramatic power. 

Macbeth himself, though faltering and un- 
decided before the committal of the murder, 
yet afterwards is entitled to our respect for 
the unswerving courage he displays till death 
closes his career. One cannot help regretting 
that so much firmness should not have been 
shown in a better cause. The conclusion 
restores happiness to the kingdom, and places 
the King’s son on his rightful throne. 

The action of this play is as a dark thunder- 
cloud, which conceals the sun, and for a time 
looms threatening and portentous, but which 
eventually dissipates, and reveals the orb 
brighter and more glorious than before. 

In the construction of “ Macbeth,” Shakes- 
peare seems to have been impressed with 
the grandeur of his subject, and forbears 
from the humour which enters into his other 
tragedies, as if fearful in the present instance 
to deteriorate or detract one jot from the 
sublimity of the conception. Lastly, it is 
almost wholly free from the unaccountable 
coarseness and vulgarity which disfigures 
some of his other compositions. The soliloquy 
and dialogue of the porter is the only ob- 
jectionable passage, and that it is easy to 
exclude in an acting edition. 

Such is tragedy. Modern authors are 
content to write, and a large portion of the 
public is corftent to receive, a sort of com- 
promise in the shape of melodrama; and it 
is right it should be so, for rather than have 
bad tragedy it is better to have no tragedy 
at all. It is the luxury of the drama, and 
bears the same relation to comedy as blank 
verse does to rhyme. Milton, it is said, did 
not attempt blank verse till he found himself 
unequalled in rhyme. In like manner, if I 
had been a writer of comedies for thirty or 
forty years, I might then with humility and 
chastened mind prepare to write a tragedy. 

.TLA. 





THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA 
VERSUS 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
“ And what is all this rout about?” 
IN TWO PARTS. 
By B. W. W. 


Part ].—Wuetuer Poputar ENTERTAINMENTS 
ARE SUPPLANTING THE LgGITIMATE Drama; 
AND WHETHER THE LgGiTiMaTe DRAMA 18 
DECLINING. 


Upon the last representation by Mr. 
Albert Smith of his far-famed entertainment 
of Mont Blane, the theatrical critic in Lloyd’s 
Weekly Newspaper (who appears to take 
an inconceivable delight in depreciating the 
Drama of this country, and vilifying its 
representatives, upon the least pretence), was 
brimful of sorrow. The vast multitude that 
attended upon that occasion—which was 
most certainly an eventful one—surprised the 
critic, and he set to work to solve the pro- 
blem of cause by effect. He was not so 
successful, however, as the son of Laius and 
Jocasta when he overthrew the Thebian 
monster. The result is, we have before us 
at the present moment one of the most ridi- 
culous exemplifications of the parturiunt 
montes nascitur ridiculus mus that we have 
ever stumbled over. The decline of the 
Drama! Is this a truism or a fallacy ? If 
the Drama has declined, or is declining 
actually—as is put forth every now and then 
by one or the other maleontent—all that we 
can say, in honesty, is, that, according to 
these worthies, it has been declining these 
two centuries. And we speculate that no 
one of common sense will agree to this abor- 
tion, though several public critics have suc- 
cessively, during the past three half centuries, 
been setting up this same ribald cry of “The 
wolf !” which, however, has not intruded im 
the fold yet. But the theatrical critic in 
Lloyd’s tells us that the Drama is declining 
—/(and a writer in the Era, “ A. Garrick- 
son,” treats the thing in a parodied form of 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” which, however, we will say nothing 
further of at the present moment)—and says, 
“ The fact is, that things theatrical are now 
at their worst. From that nobody will dis- 
sent.” QOh,dear! This: negative nobody 
includes affirmative everybody. But we 
question much the response ; it will not 
echo. Now for the solution. The critic 
says that “ The miserable greed of the mana- 
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gers, and the patience, instead of indignation, 
of a sorrowing, stupid public, have success- 
fully knocked down Drama.” And these, 
with certain other playhouse anomalies, have, 
he tells us, brought about a condition of 
things which “may be seen, well attended, 
at the Egyptian Hall, Gallery of Ilustra- 
tion, &c.” But really this is all a mistake of 
the indefatigable theatrical critic of Lloyd's ; 
and knowing so well what talents he pos- 
sesses for doing better, we regret it sincerely, 
Mr. Albert Smith has not owed his brilliant 
success, and the multifarious audiences 
that have crowded the far-famed Egyptian 
Hall for two thousand nights to  wit- 
ness his much more famed entertainment 
of Mont Blanc, because of the Drama having 
become “ groggy and staggery.”* He has 
met with his splendid success purely out of 
the intrinsic merits contained in his enter- 
tainment. The public that went to see 
Mont Blanc did not desert either the Adelphi, 
the Haymarket, the Princess’s, or Sadler’s 
Wells to achieve that end. The pockets of 
sight-seers are not always guided by such 
alternatives. Mr. Albert Smith’s audience 
was not an exclusive one either; it was 
general, and extended over a very wide field. 
John Bull was unanimous in his opinion of 
Mont Blanc, and we do not believe it ever 
had one sceptic amongst its audience. But 
surely there is too much assurance in the 
opinions put forth by the theatrical critic in 
Lloyd’s ; anything so untenable will not 
gain the sympathy or the concurrence of even 
the most obtuse and illiterate of its readers, 
But this theatrical critic is enormously pro- 
lific in the catalogue of the reasons why the 
Drama has declined, and states it would be 
‘* easy to indulge in a few hundred originali- 
ties touching” it ; but very luckily he does 
not enumerate them all! He says managers 
“have done most of the mischief. They are 
anxious after profits, and prefer anything 
French at a couple of pounds to an English 
play at five hundred. The author is scarcely 
protected by the law, and here again 
managers have the advantage.” In a certain 
degree we must accord with the spirit of 
this sentence. Some managers have, of late 
years, been very free in the acceptance of 
foreign goods—principally French—but still 
they have not altogether deserted their own 
national drama by a very long way. So far 
* This erudite sentence has been very adroit] 
culled from the pugilistic lexicon of Cribb. e 


should be very sorry to see this followed up much 
even in periodical literature. 





as principle goes, then, we do not think we 
ought to object to the translation of such 
dramas as “ Belphegor” and “ The Corsican 
Brothers” at reasonable intervals, so long 
as the practice is not too much drawn upon. 
The Italians, the Germans, and the French 
have all translated Shakespeare for their 
respective theatres, and his works are listened 
to with an equal amount of admiration and 
regard as they are in England. 

So far as regards the payment of dramatists, 
we think that this duty has deteriorated of 
late years, if we go by report; but in this re- 
spect a change, or hocus pocus, has come 
about, which, indeed, found its origin at the 
commencement of the present century, and 
the actor, in some instances, appears to get 
his own portion and part of the author’s too. 
It has been taken off the one and put on the 
other. It is not to be supposed that a 
manager can pay his leading actor £50 per 
night, and the second and third-rate men 
downwards in proportion, and give the author 
what is equivalent to the exhaustion of his 
brain—which, we contend, is both mental 
and physical labour. This is where the fault 
lies; if it were not so, we might have a 
greater abundance of dramatists—we do not 
say that we should do so. When Dr. John- 
son, something over a century since, produced 
his ‘“ Irene”—a play which failed as a stage 
representation—the remuneration he received 
was £195, besides the value of the copyright, 
which was valued at £100 more, and the play 
was only performed nine nights. Now, it is 
quite notorious that dramatists of the present 
day have written successful pieces that have 
run from fifty to one hundred nights, and yet 
they have not received more than £100 re- 
muneration. George Colman, the younger, 
received £1200 for his comedy of “ John 
Bull ;” and we believe that Sheridan received 
even a larger amount than this for his 
“Pizarro.” During the last half century, 
we believe the remuneration to dramatic au- 
thors has in one or two instances amounted 
to £300. We should not, however, forget 
these simple items—that Garrick’s salary was 
£2 15s. 6d.; George Frederick Cooke’s 
about £4 3s. 2d. ; and John Philip Kemble’s 
(who was leading actor and manager too), 
nine guineas, What has been the difference 
since this great actor with the salaries received 
by Edmund Kean, Macready, and Charles 
Kean? It is told in a word—£50 per night. 
We must needs, then, reduce it to this solu- 
tion, that either the managers of Garrick’s 
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and Cooke’s times got enormous profits, or 
the authors were paid better than they are 
now. We admit that the want of better 
remuneration may turn the thoughts . of 
literary men into other channels sv the 
drama; but still, with all this ado, there 
has not, during the last ten years, been such 
a dearth of dramatists as some writers would 
make out. We will take the Haymarket, for 
instance. How many successful dramas were 
produced there during Mr. Webster’s man- 
agement—by Jerrold, Boucicault, Buckstone, 
&e. ; and since Mr. Buckstone’s occupancy 
he has produced no less than eighteen 
comedies. Was this number ever exceeded 
at one house in the same space of time, or at 
either of the patent houses during their 
glorious acl rae ? And were there 
many produced that enjoyed a better reputa- 
tion, or were more thoroughly successful 
than Mr. Tom Taylor’s comedies of “ The 
Victims,” and “An Unequal Match ?” 
Emphatically, we say no. Indeed, every one 
of those eighteen comedies brought out by 
Mr. Buckstone were successful, and enjoyed 
a run of sixty, seventy, and even one hundred 
nights. Was this ever exceeded in the 
palmy days of the patent houses? On the 
closing night of Mr. Buckstone’s Leviathan 
Season of Fifteen Hundred Nights. This 
looks very like the Decline of the Drama! 
In the address to his audience he said, with 
reference to his lengthy season, that it might 
be looked upon as a sign that the Drama was 
not declining within those classic walls, what- 
ever might be its condition elsewhere. 
“Indeed,” said the worthy manager, “ I can 
never join in the dreary cry of that decline ;* 
for why should I? And taking the present 
state of the stage, altogether there is no reason 
for such talk; for where rhymesters in 
addresses, and old play-goers in newspapers, 
prate of the Drama being bankrupt, it can 
generally be traced to authors who cannot get 
their plays produced, ambitious actors out of 
engagements, or that portion of the public 
which never pays for admission, And what 
is this state of bankruptcy ? Our prosperous 
manager, Mr. Webster, is rebuilding his 
theatre ; the old theatre was not large enough 
or convenient enough, and therefore he intends 





* Mr. Buckstone, of all other men that are actors, 
may well have said this; for who, as a dramatist and 


to give you a more commodious and handsome 
house. Is he bankrupt ? Mr. Charles Kean 
places before you at the Princess’s the plays 
of Shakespeare, produced in a manner 
unknown and undreamed of by the Garricks 
and the Kembles, and his theatre is nightly 
filled by admiring audiences. Is he bankrupt ? 
Are the worthy lessees of another thriving 
theatre, the Olympic, bankrupt? And are 
we bankrupt here bs 

We will venture to say that there is not one 
properly thinking man that does not fully 
agree with what this highly-gifted gentleman 
said, because it evinces truth, and is borne 
out by positive facts. This is rather unfor- 
tunate for the one or two discontented ones 
that look in the direction of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, and say that the spirit of 
tragedy and comedy have fled. But they 
have not done so ; they have removed their 
quarters to the Haymarket, the Princess’s, 
and Sadler’s Wells ; and they were never more 
worthily treated than they have been by 
Messrs. Buckstone, Kean, and Phelps. We 
must conclude our observations upon this 
most important subject in a second paper. 





Mr. Cuarves Ditton.—This well-known actor 
and manager was unable to appear on Thursday last, 
for his last examination in the Court of Bankruptcy, 
in consequence of the injuries he had received while 
travelling to Manchester on the Great Northern 
Railway. A medical certificate was read, stating 
that the bankrupt was suffering from the effects of 
the pram yt be | the upsetting of the train, which 
had caused bleeding from the ears and nose, t 
difficulty of breathing, and increased action of the 
heart; his chest was also bruised, and he was suffer- 
ing from other external injuries. 





Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 

FAs below the Eruptions, Boils, Sores, and other 

excrescences that disfigure the surface of the 
body, lies the acrid and corrosive poison which sus- 
tains and aggravates them. This virus, which usually 
lurks in the large vessels springing from the t in- 
ternal organs, can only be followed to its hidden re- 
cesses by a preparation like Holloway’s Ointment, 
whose baa properties are irresistible. Having 
reached the poison, its chemical action immediately 
destroys or neutralizes it. It acts with equal mene 
and safety, and its cures areradical. The Pills, from 
their purifying effect upon the blood, are a material 
help in such cases. ; 
old by all Medicine Vendors throughout'the world, 
and at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, 
Strand, London. 


A Secret worth Knowing. 
R. G. PORTER, Photographic Artist, of 222, 
Pentonville-road, is now taking splendid Like- 
nesses in a Brooch, complete for 5s. ; or in a shut-up 
case for 1s.6d. Established 10 years. Noconnexion 








an actor, has worked more energetically to sustain it? 
He has done the stage more service than any man of | 
his time ; and his “ Green Bushes,” “ Flowers of the | 
Forest,” &c., are the most perfect types of our stagic | 
literature, and will never die. | 


with any other establishment. Be sure and ask for 
Porter’s ; and don’t be led away by any one telling 
you “this isthe same concern,” and such like; for 
our address is only at 222, Pentonville-road. Hours 
of attendance from 9 till dusk. 
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Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, Bazaar, 
Baker Street. 
EW ADDITION.—Magnificent Ladies’ Court 
Dresses, of the most costly description, of Bri- 
tish and French materials, beautiful in colour and 
design—a charming treat. Also the Nuptial Dress of 


H. R. H. the Princess Royal, the admiration of every | 


one. 

Admission, 1s.; extra rooms, 6d. Open from 
eleven in the morning till ten at night. Brilliantly 
lighted at eight. 


Royal Tivoli Gardens, Margate. 
HESE celebrated Gardens are opened under en- 
—_ new management; the grounds, so richly 
endowed by nature with beautiful foliage, have been 
entirely remodelled, new Walks arranged, some thou- 
sands of Shrubs planted, and the Ornamental Water 





so extended as to afford space for boating parties. In | 


conformity with the requirements of the votaries of 
Terpsichore, and which seems to be a most attractive 
feature in outdoor amusements, a monster Platform 
has been laid down, to which an Orchestra is attached ; 
and the proprietor hopes, with the assistance of a 
well-trained Band (Prussian) in full uniform, well up 
in all modern music, to afford them ample means of 
recreation, 
Conductor, Herr LEMMER. 


The Proprietor and Lessee, Mr. HuMPHRYES, re- 
serves to himself the management of the Hotel and 
Refreshment department, and trusts, by personal 
superintendence, accompanied by the best articles ia 
every branch that can be procured, to provide such 
an entertainment as has long been felt to be one of 
the requisites to complete the attractions of this well- 
known and wel!-frequented watering-place. 

Scenic Artist, Mr. Hughes; Machinists, Messrs. 
Lowe. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Monthly Tickets, 
5s. Admission, ls.; Children, half price, 


Warehouse, 
31, BOW-STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
EstTaBLisHED 1840. 

ATIN, Silk, and Velvet Trains, Ball, Fancy, and 

Private Dresses, Mantles, &c., New and Second- 

hand, for Sale or Hite, can always be obtained of 

MRS. HARRISON, TueatricaL DressMAKER 

To the principal Ladies in the profession,— Ladies 

favouring Mrs. Harrison with an order, may depend 

on sagem of costume, good fitting, and punc- 
tuality. 





Ladies’ own Materials made up. 

| Velvet, Satin, and Silk Dress Pieces, Satin Boots» 
| Silk Stockings, Lace, Feathers, Ornaments, &c., of 
| the best quality at the lowest price. 





To Theatrical Amateurs. 
ANTED a few Gentlemen to = the Kemble 
Dramatic Club. Apply on Wednesday even- 
ing, from eight to nine o’clock, at the Clown Tavern, 
St. John-street-road, Sadler’s Wells. 
W. HAMILTON, Secretary. 


OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S 
Original American Sarsaparilla, 

, noblest preparation of this invaluable root 
ever discovered. It was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1851, and proved by experience to be the 
great purifier of the blood—unparalleled in efficacy 
to invigorate the constitution by eradicating all im- 
urities from the system. It affords the greatest re- 
Fie in all cases arising from irregular or obstructed 
perspiration, colds, &e., and all cutaneous disorders, 
giving aclear and healthy appearance to the skin. 
ts unique character and agreeable flavour render it 
a ne plus ultra in medicine, or nature’s true remedy. 
Wareh , 248, Strand; and the original retail 








Highbury Barn. 
E CHATEAU DES FLEURS DE LON- 
DRES.—Open every day. Dancing com- 
mences at half-past seven; Grattan Cooke’s Band.— 
Ebony Minstrels every evening. 
Admission, Is.; to the Gardens, before seven 
o'clock, 6d.; aad on Sundays, by refreshment 
ticket, 6d. 


Rejoice ye Children of the Thespian Art. 
AMUEL MAY, Theatrical Tailor, 35, Bow-street, 
Covent Garden, will be glad to treat with Ladies 
and Gentlemen engaged in amateur performances 
for the sale or hire of Stage Costume. A large assort- 
ment of every necessary for the same. Wardrobes 
made to order. Persons about to follow the profession 
will do well to give Mr. May an order for their outfit; 
costume, character, elegance, economy, and punc- 
tuality all studied. 
Mind the address, Samuel May, 35, Bow-street. 


Ladies’ Costume Warehouse. 
J Qorr having removed from Bullin-court, 
e Strand, to 13, Broad-court, Bow-street, W.C., 
begs most respectfully to inform Professional Ladies 
and others that he has a variety of Stage and Fancy 
Dresses, Opera Cloaks, &c., &c., on Sale or Hire. 
Charges moderate. 
Ladies’ own Materials made up. 
SCOTT, 13, Broad-court, Bow-street. 
MRS. PAGET 
(Of the Royal Academy of Music, and Pupil of 
Signor Garcia and Mr. Frank Mori), 
ROFESSOR of the Pianoforte and Singing, 60, 
Pentonville-road, late 17, Winchester-place. 
Terms (moderate) may be known on application. 











Mrs. P. (contralto) is open to engagements for | 


Oratorios, Concerts, &c. 


depot, 373, Strand, London. Every bottle bears the 
signatures of J. J. Haliday and Co., sole Po 
of the genuine medicines. Beware of spurious 
innitation. 5 
To all who Study Appearance. 
EYNOLDS’S TWO GUINEA SUIT to 
measure. 
Reynolds’s Fashionable Guinea Coat. 
Reynolds’s Guinea Sleeved Cape and 
Overcoat. 
Reynolds’s Vests, Three for One Guinea. 
Reynolds’s Temple Trousers, 14s. 6d. ; 
Three Pairs, Two Guineas. 
REYNOLDS, the —— Professed Tailor in 
London, 203, Fleet-street, Temple-bar, and 56, Fen- 
church- street, corner of Mark-lane. 


IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE CLERKENWELL NEWS, price One 
Halfpenny, the largest page paper in London. 
Circulation, 15,000 weekly. 

ADVERTISEMENT Scate.—A heading and sixteen 
words, 6d.; every additional eight words, 2d. Two 
papers sent free by post for two stamps. 

Office, 35, Rosoman-street, Clerkenwell. 
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